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Next week's issue 

When the Korean War broke out in 1950, it involved 
more nations than any conflict since the end of World 
War II, and its early months sawone of the great strokes 
of military genius of the 20th century - MacArthur's 
landings at Inchon, which at once changed the strategic 
complexion ofthe war. 
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Counter 

insurgenc 


The specialised forces used against guerrillas 


On 10 January 1958, the French commander of the 
Ain Beida sector in Algeria received information 
specifying exactly where a rebel force would rest up 
as it moved into Algeria from Tunisia. Orders were 
immediately given for the preparation of a combined 
helicopter and motorised infantry assault. At 1430 
hours that same day the first sections of a parachute 
company were picked up by helicopter some 40km (30 
miles) southeast of Djebel Tarf, the spot where the 
rebels were concealed. The Djebel Tarf was an iso¬ 
lated mountain in the middle of miles of desert, not at 
all a difficult target for a military force to locate. 

At 1455 hours a motorised unit some two com¬ 
panies in strength left from a point 14km (10 miles) 
north of the mountain and made rapid headway to a 
predesignated point not far from the peak. As soon as 
the first parachute units were dropped by helicopter 
into the battle zone, they were immediately engaged 
by rebel contingents of surprising strength. However, 
awaiting the arrival of further French units, the paras 
simply held their positions while keeping the rebel 
units pinned down. Meanwhile two more companies 
of paras were landed a mile north of the zone. By 1600 
hours all motorised and airborne units of the French 
force had moved into the battle area and begun then- 
assault on the rebel positions. By 1815 hours the 
operation was successfully concluded with all rebels 
killed or captured. From start to finish the operation 
had taken little more than three hours , 

This action was a typical example of modem 
counter-insurgency. Speed and accurate intelligence 
combined with the rapid deployment of troops had 


defeated an infiltrating guerrilla unit. 

Since 1945, guerrilla armies fighting for national 
independence or left-wing political ideas have intro¬ 
duced a new dimension into warfare. In order to 
combat these forces, conventional armies have been 
forced to develop tactics of counter-insurgency, and 
this has led to the formation of specialised units 
raised, trained and equipped to take on the guerrilla at 
his own level. The tremendous advances in individual 
weapons systems combined with a highly advanced 
training programme have meant that such units, when 
put into the field, can operate with gipat flexibility and 
yet carry with them devastating firepower. 

It is possible to reduce the various aspects of 
counter-insurgency tactics into a four-stage cycle. 
The initial stage is to infiltrate an area and establish an 
operations base. Once this base has been set up, a 
specialised unit will move out into the country and 
gather intelligence on the enemy’s presence. Then 
other units will act on the intelligence reports and 
engage rebel forces. The final stage of the cycle is to 
secure the area once it has been cleared of insurgent 
troops. 

To fulfil all these tasks, soldiers of counter¬ 
insurgency units must have a wide variety of skills, 
and this is reflected in the various training courses 
which the soldier must undertake. Each of the special¬ 
ised units that is raised takes its recruits from regular 
units. All officers, potential officers, NCOs and other 
ranks are, even at the first selection board, carefully 
screened in order to maintain a high standard of 
intake. They are then sent on an extremely demanding 


A village burns fiercely in 
Angola as government 
troops, armed with H & K 
G-3 rifles, look on. The 
civilian population almost 
always suffers at the hands 
of government operations 
against terrorists, due to 
the fact that they are 
assumed to be involved 
with them in one way or 
another. 
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COUNTER-INSURGENCY 


training course. Although the recruits will all have a 
certain amount of experience in field operations, it is 
the structure of the course that will give them the 
advanced skills they will need. 

The emphasis in training will be on intelligence¬ 
gathering techniques and survival in the field. The 
soldier must be able to adapt quickly to his environ¬ 
ment as he will be fighting an enemy who knows the 
country, knows the terrain and will have no problems 
living off the land. Thus each member of a unit must 
be efficient in radio procedures, languages, conceal¬ 
ment and weapons systems. Each must be able to 
carry combat and survival loads over large distances 
and at speed. Survival in the field - living off the land, 
foraging and, where necessary, stealing - is critical, 
and much of the training for the British S AS involves 
trapping, cooking and eating such delicacies as rab¬ 
bit, rat and dog. As well as being able to track and 
snare animals, the Rhodesian Selous Scouts seem to 
have had an amazing ability to locate water-bearing 
roots. 

It is the ability of the special unit soldier to adapt to 
his environment which enables him to fulfil his key 
task - intelligence-gathering. Intelligence can be 
collected in many ways: using deep patrolling, 
observation posts or infiltration of enemy units for 
example. In areas of jungle, deep patrolling is ex¬ 
tremely important to the counter-insurgency forces 
involved. By penetrating into the interior a patrol can 
establish the locations of the enemy, its movements, 
supply dumps and operations bases. Usually this 
information will be relayed to HQ where the course of 
action, whether it be air strike, artillery barrage or 
infantry assault, will be decided. Generally, it is 
unusual for an intelligence-gathering patrol to engage 
rebel units. 

Similarly, where a unit can maintain its position 
without the need for a supply drop (which could well 
alert insurgent forces to the presence of the unit) 
observation posts can be maintained for a long period, 
and there can be a constant flow of information to HQ. 

Such procedures are illustrated by Operation Nas¬ 
sau, launched by British forces in Malaya in Decem¬ 
ber 1954. The area to be cleared, the south swamp of 
Kuala Langat, an area of some 260 square km (100 
square miles), was penetrated by a battalion-sized 
force. Patrols were moved deep inside the area and 
intelligence reports began to flow back to HQ. It was 
three months before any positive information con¬ 
cerning rebel movements was received, but on 21 
March 1955 an ambush, set up as a result of intelli¬ 
gence reports, registered its first kill of the operation 
with two terrorists dead and several wounded. As the 
flow of information steadily increased, ambushes 
began to give way to accurate air strikes and to mortar 
and artillery barrages. Although it took nine months 
to secure the area completely, 60,000 artillery shells, 
30,000 mortar rounds and 2000 aircraft bombs had 
been used during the course of the operation. 

Then again, when SAS units were involved in the 
Radfan area of South Arabia during the fighting over 
Aden, most of their operations were purely intelli¬ 
gence-gathering. SAS teams would be dropped, with 
regular units, by helicopter and would then conceal 
themselves on hilltops where they would set up 
observation posts. In searing heat, with little oppor¬ 
tunity for movement and with limited supplies of 
water, these units would remain in situ for days, 
directing artillery fire and mobile infantry units 



against rebel forces. 

But such intense support is not always necessary. 
During operations in Borneo in the mid-1960s, 
although the British SAS adopted much the same 
initial tactics - spending long periods in the jungle 
and passing information on to Gurkha troops who 
would then set up ambushes - little use was made of 
artillery barrage or air strike in this theatre. The 
British forces adopted a very low-profile and in fact, 
as the SAS units were often engaged in 4 illegal ’ border 
crossing, they carried Armalite rifles (which were not 
then British Army issue), wore non-rqgulation boots 
and had no personal identification on them. 

Apart from observation posts and deep patrolling, 
the infiltration of enemy units can be an extremely 
valuable way of obtaining intelligence. This method 
was much favoured by the Rhodesian Selous Scouts. 
In January 1974,2 Troop Selous Scouts was deployed 
on an intelligence-gathering mission of some 20 days 
duration. Using coloured recruits, the units were 
quickly accepted by local contactmen and tribesmen 
as being genuine ZANLA terrorists. The initial stage 
of the operation was ‘blown’ by officers of the Rhode¬ 
sian Special Branch, however, when they picked up 
all the contactmen that had been identified to them by 
the Selous Scouts. The Special Branch officers, by the 
questions they asked, made it clear where the iden¬ 
tifications had come from and effectively eliminated 
some of the Scouts from any future close-quarter 
operations. 

The second part of the infiltration, while not obtain¬ 
ing the depth of potential intelligence data that might 
have been available from the initial operation, was a 
great deal more successful. A second group of- 2 


Above: Members of a 
French paratroop unit 
disembark from a 
helicopter during 
operations on the Ivory 
Coast. During counter¬ 
insurgency operations, 
rapid deployment of units 
by helicopter is often 
extremely successful in 
isolating and destroying 
terrorist groups. Above 
right: A one day search and 
destroy mission in 
Vietnam. 

Bottom right: Friendly 
Kalabittribesmen look on 
as British soldiers unload a 
helicopter in Borneo. 

British jungle operations 
relied upon helicopter 
deployment in orderto 
overcome the problems 
presented to army units by 
the dense foliage of the 
interior which severely 
inhibited fast movement. 
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Troop, operating in the Kandeya Tribal Trust Lands 
north of Mount Darwin, established themselves 
locally as a terrorist group and managed to get in¬ 
formation back to base giving the exact location of a 
camp containing 12 terrorists. Colonel Reid Daly, 
CO of the Selous Scouts, aimed to use ra^io contact to 
talk in an outside assault group onto the terrorist 
camp, thus maintaining their clandestine identities 
and so allowing them to continue operating in the 
area. The Rhodesian Light Infantry Fireforce was 
immediately briefed, embarked upon helicopters, 
and flown into the fire zone. The commander of the 



Selous Scout unit on the spot, taking up a position 
overlooking the camp, established contact with the 
commander of the helibome fireforce, briefed him in 
flight and successfully guided the force directly onto 
the terrorist camp. The end result of a limited engage¬ 
ment was six terrorists killed and one captured. 

The Selous Scouts had managed to stage such a 
successful operation because they had a deep under¬ 
standing of the local population and at no time under¬ 
estimated the enemy. The relative lack of success of 
the US Special Forces in Vietnam can perhaps be put 
down to a failure to come to terms with these two 
factors. It was in late 1961 that the US Special Forces 
- often known as the ‘Green Berets’ and raised as a 
counter-insurgency unit - began operations in the 
Montagnard region of Vietnam. They were the only 
units of the US Army committed to persuading ethnic 
minorities to stand firm against any attempted infiltra¬ 
tion by Viet Cong (VC) guerrillas and to take on the 
VC at their own level of small-scale operations. 
Despite the undoubted expertise of the Americans - 
all volunteers underwent rigorous training and were 
specialists in communications, medicine, demoli¬ 
tion, intelligence or weapons - they found that indi¬ 
vidual skill was not enough. 

At first they had success, and by the mid-1960s the 
US Special Forces had raised not only civil defence 
units among the local population, but also units 
capable of going onto the offensive against the VC. 
Long range patrols and special mobile strike forces 
were set up. The civil defence concept - known 
officially as the Civilian Irregular Defence Group 
programme (CIDG) - enjoyed success around Ban 
Me Thuot from 1961 to 1965, and the combined 
operations of the US Special Forces and the CIDG 
later seriously damaged VC lines of infiltration. 
However, the introduction of Vietnamisation in 1968 
frustrated US attempts to maintain the concept as 
South Vietnam, distrustful of ethnic minorities, in¬ 
sisted that the CIDG be incorporated into the South 
Vietnamese Army. Thus a political decision ham¬ 
pered a tactically sound idea. 

When dealing with counter-insurgency, it is un¬ 
deniable that the tactics of the specialised forces have 
to be placed within the context of a political program¬ 
me that gives the populace as a whole the prospect of a 
safe and desirable future after the defeat of the guer¬ 
rilla army. This was achieved by the British in Malaya 
for example, but not by the same army in Cyprus. And 
yet, units trained to beat the guerrillas at their own 
tactics have always had an important part to play 
within this political context - from Ramon Mag- 
say say’s use of small groups of Rangers in the Philip¬ 
pines in the 1950s to the British Army ’ s use of the S AS 
in Northern Ireland in the 1980s. 

Perhaps the importance of such units is best shown 
by the problems the world’s most powerful army, the 
Soviet Army, has faced in Afghanistan. The Russians 
have no specifically trained counter-insurgency 
force, and since their invasion of Afghanistan they 
have been unable to trap the rebel units (which have 
recorded, in view of their limited armoury, some 
surprising successes). Although the occupation of 
major centres of population has not proved too dif¬ 
ficult for the well equipped Soviet Army, the hostile 
climate and difficult terrain of the country have meant 
that the invaders, despite their large presence, have 
inflicted relatively- few casualties against their 
invisible enemy in the mountains. Simon Innes 
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Independence for Indonesia 

Brutal fighting as the Dutch were driven out 


One of the most significant consequences of World 
War II was the dissolution of the overseas empires 
built over the centuries by the British, the French and 
the Dutch. Each of the imperial powers approached 
the problem of restoring relations with their overseas 
possessions in a different way. By the end of the war 
the British were more or less reconciled to the loss of 
much of their empire; but the French and the Dutch 
tried to hold on to their pre-war empires by sheer 
force. 


In Indonesia - then also known as the Dutch East 
Indies - the local nationalists proclaimed independ¬ 
ence on 17 August 1945, only two days after the 
Japanese had surrendered. But their decision to break 
away was bitterly contested by the Dutch, who strove 
for the next three years to reassert control. The vast 
distances involved, however, coupled with the post¬ 
war exhaustion and war-weariness of the Dutch 
people and the disapproval of world opinion, forced 
the Netherlands government to give in. By the end of 


Above: M4Sherman 
Medium tanks advance 
with infantry units in the 
search forguerrillas. 
Although hostilities 
escalated afterthe Dutch 
return in 1946, the former 
colonial authorities 
believed they could still 
rule Indonesia using 
military means. 










INDONESIA 1946-49 


1949 Queen Juliana had signed a document transfer¬ 
ring sovereignty over the former Dutch East Indies 
. ‘unconditionally and irrevocably’ to the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia, which was recognised 
as an independent and sovereign state. 

In the lighting that continued up to the end of 1948, 
the Dutch armed forces could do little more than hold 
on to the towns and try to spread out from them, while 
the nationalists were free to move around the country¬ 
side and organise guerrilla warfare. When it came to 
direct confrontation the fighting was marked by ex¬ 
treme brutality and heavy loss of life. 

By the time British forces arrived in Djakarta in 
September 1945 they found that the Indonesian 
nationalists, led by Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta, 
had already set up a republican government and civil 
service and were in the process of forming an Indo¬ 
nesian- national army. Moreover, the new regime 
appeared to enjoy widespread support. 

American forces advancing through the Pacific 
concentrated on reaching Japan itself as speedily as 
possible, so that responsibility for Indonesia was 
given to the British Southeast Asia Command under 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. who was concerned with 
only two central tasks: to release all Europeans taken 
prisoner by the Japanese and to accept the Japanese 
surrender. He was not interested in reconquering 
Indonesia for the Dutch and, in any case, did not have 
sufficient forces to do so. 

On 25 October 6000 British Indian troops am ved to 
release and evacuate the interned Europeans. But the 
Indonesians believed that the British were simply 
serving as a cover for the return of the Dutch, with the 
result that serious fighting broke out in which the 
British troops, mainly Gurkhas, were hopelessly 
outnumbered. Apart from 20,000 Indonesian regular 
soldiers of the so-called People’s Security Army there 
were about 120,000 irregular troops sympathetic to 
the independence cause. 

The situation was saved by the arrival in Surabaya 
of Sukarno and Hatta who appealed successfully for a 
ceasefire. The British then brought in reinforcements, 
evacuated the internees and proceeded to wreak 
vengeance on the city. Only after three weeks of 


fighting, backed up by air and naval bombardment, 
were the British able to bring the city under control. 

Far from discouraging the republican forces, 
however, the British victory had the opposite effect. 
As American historian Merle C. Riklefs has written: 
The republicans lost much manpower and many 
weapons in the battle of Surabaya, but their sacrificial 
resistance there created a symbol and rallying-cry for 
the revolution. It also convinced the British that 
wisdom lay on the side of neutrality in the revolution. 
The battle of Surabaya was a turning-point for the 
Dutch as well, for it shocked many of them into facing 
reality. Many had quite genuinely believed that the 
republic represented only a gang of collaborators 
without popular support. No longer could any serious 
observer defend such a view. ’ 

At the beginning of 1946 the Dutch took over East 
Indonesia from the Australians and occupied the 
islands of Bangka, Belitung and Riau. The British 
handed Bandung over to them in April, and in.July the 
Southeast Asia Command recognised Dutch author¬ 
ity over the whole of Indonesia, except for Java and 
Sumatra. Before finally withdrawing from Indonesia 
altogether in November, the British succeeded in 
persuading the Dutch to 
defacto authority in Java, 
talks in Linggajati the two 


Above: Asa village is 
cleared by units of the 
Dutch Marines a 
machine-gunner covers 
possible escape routes. 
Below: Atypical clearing 
operation. Village huts are 
set ablaze and Dutch 
troops patrol the outskirts 
hoping to intercept fleeing 
guerrillas. 
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can, agreed to set up a Federal United States of 
Indonesia owing formal allegiance to the Dutch 
"sovereign. 

Yet the Dutch, with 100,000 troops throughout 
Indonesia, continued to believe that they could regain 
control of the country by military means. Their main 
problem, however, was that they were committed to 
holding such key cities as Djakarta, Surabaya and 
Palembang whereas the Indonesians, well equipped 
with Japanese weapons that had been handed over to 
them by the Japanese when they had surrendered in 
October 1945, were free to move around the country 
and were not committed to static defence positions. 

Despite the strength of the Dutch occupation forces 
the Indonesians’ flexibility of movement resulted in a 
great deal of frustration for the Dutch. Consequently, 
brutal methods were often used to eliminate entire 
sections of the Indonesian population. One example 
of this was the employment of the notorious Captain 
‘Turk’ Westerling to ‘pacify’ south Sulawesi. In the 
course of six weeks’ fighting there 40,000 Indone¬ 
sians were killed. 

The Dutch calculated that it would take them two 
weeks to recapture the cities held by the republicans 
and six months to gain control of all the territory in 
republican hands. They began their first ‘police ac¬ 
tion ’ on 20 July 1947, sending heavily armed columns 
out from Djakarta, Bandung and Surabaya into the 
areas around Medan, Palembang and Padang. By the 
end of 1947 they had extended considerably the areas 
under their control and were eager to press ahead and 
take Yogyakarta, the republican capital. But they had 
badly underestimated the extent of support for the 
republican cause among the population and the in¬ 
fluence which world opinion was to have on events. 

While the Dutch continued to believe that they 


could restore their position as a colonial power in the 
East Indies only by the use of force, they could not 
afford to ignore the opinions of Britain, the United 
States and Australia, upon whom the Netherlands 
depended fofpostwar reconstruction. Nor could they 
ignore the pressure being exerted by the recently 
formed United Nations, which called for a ceasefire in 
Indonesia and provided a forum for the republican 
case. The ceasefire was accepted by both sides, but it 
did not prevent the Dutch from maintaining pressure 
on the republicans and continuing to set up new 
federal states. 

At the beginning of 1948, with the ceasefire still 
nominally in force, political conflict developed 
among the Indonesians. Left-wing socialists and 
communists were spurred to action by the return to 
Indonesia from Russia of the communist leader, 
Musso. By the autumn of 1948 there was open armed 
conflict between the forces of the Indonesian Com¬ 
munist Party (PKI) and the republican army, and in 
Madiun the PKI staged a coup and announced the 
formation of a new National Front government. The 
conflict boiled down to a direct confrontation be¬ 
tween Musso and Sukarno. Musso proclaimed his 
readiness to fight to the finish, but he underestimated 
the influence which Sukarno could exert over the 
Indonesian masses. Sukarno accepted the challenge 
and sent the Siliwangi Division, well-trained and 
equipped and led by Abdul Nasution, to suppress the 
rebellion. The rebels abandoned Madiun and fled into 
the countryside. The communist leaders ’Aidit and 
Lukman escaped to China; Musso was killed. At least 
8000 people were said to have died and some 35,000 
were arrested. 

The Madiun affair discredited the communists and 
removed them as a major factor in political life for 
years to come. At the same time the republican 
government’s success in putting down a communist 
revolt reassured the Americans at a time when com¬ 
munism appeared to be advancing on all sides. Dutch 
attempts to discredit the republic by alleging that it 
was communist-led no longer carried weight. 

Nevertheless the Dutch persisted in their deter¬ 
mination to restore their rule by force of arms, and on 
18 December 1948 they launched their second ‘police 
















beginning of the end of their attempt to continue as a 
colonial power. On a purely military level they found 
that their advance away from the cities served only to 
increase their problems and to expose them to guer¬ 
rilla attacks. Morale among the Dutch troops was not 
particularly high, while the republican forces were 
ready to fight to the death for independence. In 
addition was the fact that the Dutch could find little 
support among the population. 

It was a very painful lesson for the Dutch, as 
historian Ailsa Zainu’ddin has pointed out: The 
military victory proved hollow compared with the 
moral victory of their opponents. The tragedy was 
that the Dutch, who believed in their own propagan¬ 
da, were most deeply hurt by the doubts cast upon 
their sincerity in the councils of the world. The very 
characteristics which had gained for them the reputa¬ 
tion of being good colonisers, their paternalism, their 
concern for order and efficiency, made them obstinate 
and inflexible in the face of change. Their close 
identity with their colony made their rejection, first by 
the republic and later by the federalists, the harder to 
bear. They thought they understood the “native” 
mind; they discovered that they did not. Their disillu¬ 
sionment was a bitter one. ’ 

At the beginning of 1949 the Dutch agreed to a 
ceasefire in Java and Sumatra following an appeal by 
the United Nations. Faced with a stalemate, increas¬ 
ing pressure from world opinion and a threat by the 
Americans that they would cease all economic aid to 
the Netherlands, the Dutch finally abandoned their 
efforts to rebuild their empire. In the spring they 
entered into negotiations with the republicans and a 
conference took place in The Hague in the autumn. 
The creation of a Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia was agreed, with Sukarno as President and 
Hatta as Prime Minister. At the end of December 1949 
the Netherlands formally surrendered sovereignty 
over Indonesia. 

Even after the military and political defeat of the 
Dutch, Turk’ Westerling, with the collusion of oppo¬ 
nents of the republic, made a last desperate effort to 
stage a coup d’etat. With about 800 troops he captured 
key points in Bandung and, when he was persuaded to 
withdraw, moved to Djakarta. But he and his force 
were driven out, and he fled the country in disguise. 

The republican success in forcing the Dutch to 
abandon Indonesia was not primarily a military vic¬ 
tory, though the republican forces were well or¬ 
ganised and equipped and skilfully led. Even if the 
Dutch force had been larger and more determined it is 
doubtful whether they could have gained effective 
control of their former possessions in the face of 
almost total resistance by the local population and the 
active opposition ofWestem governments. 

David Floyd 
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action’, a full-scale attack on Yogyakarta and the 
other republican-held towns in Java and Sumatra, all 
of which fell to the Dutch by the end of the year. The 
republican forces retreated into the countryside and 
prepared to fight a guerrilla war. 

The military successes achieved by the Dutch 
forces brought them no closer to regaining their East 
Indian empire. On the contrary, they marked the 


Far left: An Indonesian, 
suspected of terrorist 
activities, is pulled from his 
hiding place. Left: A 
successful operation by 
Dutch troops is completed 
with the surrender of two 
insurgents. 


Left: Laden with 
ammunition belts, two 
Indonesian terrorists are 
led away for questioning. 
Right: Thefighting in 
Djakarta. Bottom: Under 
attack from Indonesian 
units, these Dutch Marines, 
with two casualties, take 
cover. The light machine 
gun, having given intense 
covering fire, is being 
cooled with water. 


TerrorfromtheTurk 

When the Dutch found it impossible to 'pacify' 
the native resistance in Indonesia they employed 
a commando force led by Captain Raymond Wes¬ 
terling, known as 'Turk' on account of his national 
origins. He gained an unenviable reputation for 
bloodthirsty brutality which his Dutch masters 
tried to conceal. 

An American historian, George Kahin, has de¬ 
scribed the methods he used:' H is most effective 
method was to have his troops round up village 
populations in the areas of principal resistance 
and arbitrarily pull men out of the crowd and shoot 
them, continuing this process until he was sa¬ 
tisfied that the assembled villagers had yielded 
sufficient information concerning which of their 
members had been active in the resistance and 
the whereabouts of resistance forces.' Kahin 
estimated that between 500 and 1000 Indone¬ 
sians were killed in this manner. 

Westerling described in his own memoirs how 
he provoked quarrels among the native popula¬ 
tion. 'I...proceeded to dictate a few violently 
insulting notes which were turned into the native 
tongue and delivered to the different bands, as if 
they had been sent to them by their rivals.... In no 
time at all a lively civil war was going on among the 
guerrillas.' 



















Attack from the hills 


The Karen revolt 
in Burma 


As in other countries of Southeast Asia, invasion 
proved a major catalyst for Burmese nationalism, the 
Japanese granting "independence’ in August 1943 
and sponsoring the Burma Independence (later 
National) Army (BIA/BNA) which had been formed 
in December 1941 by the 26-year-old Aung San. 
However, Japanese intervention also exacerbated 
divisions which had existed under British colonial 
rule between the 13 million Burmese and the minority 
hill tribes, of which the largest was the 2 million 
strong Karen that inhabited the plateau east of the 
Sittang River and parts of the Irrawaddy Delta. 

Like the Kachins and Chins, the Karens had been 
regarded by the British as a "martial race’ and exten¬ 
sively recruited into the police and the Burma Rifles 
while also enjoying autonomy from the Burmese 
government established by the British in 1937. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, Karen levies (12,000 in all) were 
recruited for use against the Japanese, and almost 
inevitably clashed with the BIA until the latter 
switched allegiance to the Allied cause in March 
1945. Relations were already strained, therefore, 
when negotiations for Burmese independence began 
after the war, with Aung San pressing hard for an early 
settlement. 

It was clear that the Karens, under their leader Saw 
Ba U Gyi, had no wish to join the federal union 
envisaged and, indeed, they sent a delegation to 
London in July 1946 to plead for the British to remain. 
But in January 1947, the British government agreed to 
independence for January 1948. In February 1947 
Aung San held a meeting of the hill tribes at Panglong, 
gaining the cooperation of the Shans, Kachins and 
Chins but not the Karens, who sent only observers. 
The Karens then boycotted the elections to the new 
constituent assembly in April and formed a Karen 
National Defence Organisation (KNDO) in July to 
protect their population in the civil war that had 
already erupted between Aung San’s Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League and its erstwhile commun¬ 
ist rivals. The KNDO peacefully occupied Moulmein 
for two months and controlled the Twante canal. 

Following Aung San’s assassination in July 1947 
his successor, U Nu, attempted to placate the Karens 
with a Regional Autonomy Commission in Septem¬ 
ber 1948 but Karen militants led by Mahn Ba Zan 
forestalled its findings- by demanding a separate 
Karen state that would have embraced nearly all of 
southern Burma. KNDO units again occupied Moul¬ 
mein and other towns and in December 1948 U Nu 
authorised the raising of Sitwundans (territorial units) 
mostly from former BNA troops in the People’s 
Volunteer Organisation (PVO) and the socialists. On 
Christmas Eve 1948 Burmese members of one such 
unit - the Auxiliary Union Military Police - mas¬ 
sacred 80 Karen Christians in their churches at Palaw. 
Tension was increased by a government attempt to 
disarm Karen village guards and in January 1949 
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Above: As the Karen revolt 
gained momentum 
government troops 
increased their 
counter-insurgency 
operations. Here members 
of the Burmese Special 
Police escortthree 
suspects. Left: A Karen 
soldier in British employ 
before independence. 
Below: A unit of 
governmenttroops pose 
fora photograph, 
displaying an assortment 
of weapons including Sten 
Mk II sub-machineguns, 
Lee Enfield rifles and a Bren 
.303 lightmachinegun. 
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KAREN REVOLT 





there was a further massacre of 150 Karens at Taikky i 
followed by KNDO raids on the Insein armoury, the 
Maubin treasury, the Rangoon suburbs and Bassein. 
In retaliation the Karen quarter of Rangoon was 
burned down on 1 February 1949. 

The situation was greatly complicated by the fact 
that there were already several other revolts against 
the government. The Trotskyite ‘Red Flags’ had 
launched a rising in February 1946 in conjunction 
with Muslim Mujahids in northern Arakan, while 
‘White Flag’ communists launched a rising of their 
own around Pegu in March 1948. ‘White Band’ 
elements of the PVO who were dissatisfied with 
government policy after Aung San’s death revolted in 
July 1948 and there were also mutinies in the Union 
Military Police and, in June and August 1948, muti¬ 
nies in three battalions of the Burma Rifles around 
Prome. The government was entirely dependent upon 
the three remaining Burmese battalions and the 


Kachin, Chin and Karen Rifles. However, when the 
Karens also revolted the three Karen battalions muti¬ 
nied as did some men of the 1st Kachin Rifles under 
their adjutant. Captain Naw Seng. 

In ail there were possibly as many* as 37,000 
assorted insurgents in the field in 1949 of whom some 
10,000 were Karens. Fortunately for the government 
the rebels were too diverse to unite, the communist 
uprisings had already passed their worst and the PVO 
and the army mutineers opposed the Karens more than 
they did the government. Nevertheless, the fighting 
closed the main Rangoon-Mandalay railway for three 
years, disrupted river traffic on the Irrawaddy for over 
a year and on the Sittang until 1955, and closed oil 
fields and mines. 

As far as the Karen revolt was concerned, the 
insurgents had immediate success in the north as the 
mutineers from the 1st Karen and 1st Kachin Rifles 
advanced from Toungoo to seize Meiktila on 20 
February 1949, forcing two pilots they found there to 
fly some on to Maymyo to release detained Karen 
servicemen. With communist assistance, Mandalay 
was taken from the PVO on 13 March. In the south, 
however, the attempt to seize Rangoon faltered. One 
column advancing from Toungoo was defeated by a 
loyal Chin battalion near Pegu. A second column 
consisting of the 2nd Karen Rifles and all their 
families embarked on some 20 buses and 186 trucks to 
advance from Prome. This unlikely force, led by a 
single armoured car, ran into an ambush by the 3rd 
Burma Rifles at Wetkaw bridge and the armoured car 
was immediately knocked out by a borrowed naval 
Bofors gun. This left about 1000 Karens occupying 
Insein without the reinforcements that might have 
enabled them to test the hastily improvised defences 
of the capital, which consisted of an old armoured car, 
some old British tanks rescued from scrap heaps, a 
few artillery pieces firing homemade shells and an 
assorted force of soldiers, police and volunteers. 

A second Karen attempt to reinforce Insein by Naw 
Seng was defeated in a three day battle by the 2nd 
Burma Rifles at Nyaunglebin and government coun¬ 
ter-attacks retook Meiktila, Maymyo and Mandalay 
in March and April 1949. A truce was arranged at 
Insein in April and amnesty terms offered which Saw 
Ba U Gy i was inclined to accept but they were rejected 
by his colleagues. Saw Hunter Thahmwe and Mahn 
Ba Zan. who preferred a separate state to an auton¬ 
omous one. Hostilities resumed and Insein was re¬ 
taken by government forces on 22 May 1949. 

The initiative now passed to the government as the 
revolt subsided into guerrilla warfare. In the following 
year the Karen ‘capital’ of Toungoo fell on 19 March 
and Saw Ba U Gyi was killed in an ambush in swamps 
near the Thai frontier in August. Government 
attempts to dispose of the Karens were frustrated for a 
time by the need to combat Kuomintang forces that 
had crossed into Burma in 1949 at the end of the 
Chinese Civil War. They continued to occupy frontier 
areas until 1954 while forming a loose alliance with 
the KNDO between February 1952 and January 1954. 

The capture of the Karen stronghold of Papun in 
March 1955 effectively ended the main danger posed 
by the revolt, although several thousand insurgents 
remained at large. These continued the struggle while 
also engaging in banditry and joined with other dis¬ 
affected political groups during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Not until May 1980 were government amnesty terms 
finally accepted. Ian Beckett 
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Magsaysay’s triumph 

The defeat of the Huk rebels in the Philippines 




Resistance to the Japanese occupation of the Philip¬ 
pines began even before the final surrender of Amer¬ 
ican forces there in May 1942. In particular, groups 
associated with the Philippine Communist Party and 
peasant unions had met near Mount Arayat on 29 
March to form the Hukbo ng Bayan laban sa Hapon 
(People’s Anti-Japanese Army) or, in its abbreviated 
form, the Hukbalahap. It was this alliance of a 
communist leadership in Manila and the peasants of 
the central Luzon plain that lay at the core of the Huk 
rebellion. 

The four provinces of central Luzon - Tarlac, 
Pampanga, Bulacan and NuevaEcij a-had a tradition 
of rebellion and unrest dating from the late 19th 
century. This area of about 15,000 square km (6000 
square miles), surrounded on three sides by moun¬ 
tains and on the fourth by Manila, was a rice-growing 
region. It was, however, poor since half its 1.5 
million inhabitants worked plots of less than 2 hec¬ 
tares (5 acres), most of which were owned by absentee 
landlords. In theory the crop was shared on a 60:40 
ratio between tenant and landlord but, in reality, the 
landlords’ share was nearer half while population 
growth and progressive sub-division of the land left 
most tenants heavily in debt. 

The sense of grievance led to the Sakdal Rising of 
1935 and the growth of peasant unions. The most 
significant was the General Workers’ Union, which 
had close links with the Socialist Party. When the 
socialists merged with the Communist Party in 1938, 
urban-based communists became involved in rural 
grievances. Although the Huk movement against the 
Japanese was thus nominally led by the communists, 
it drew for support far more upon the peasant follow¬ 
ing of the General Workers’ Union. In the three years 
after its foundation the Huk movement grew to be¬ 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 men. They fought both the 
Japanese and their collaborators and came into occa¬ 
sional conflict with those guerrillas sponsored by the 
US Armed Forces in the Far East (US AFFE). 


When US forces returned to the Philippines in 
1945, the Huks received little recognition for their 
war effort and there was an attempt to disarm them but 
notUSAFFE guerrillas. Former landlords attempted 
to re-establish rights of ownership, sometimes em¬ 
ploying armed civilian guards to do so. This revived 
old grievances among tenants. At the same time, a 
slump in agricultural prices combined with low wages 
and increasing unemployment on plantations resulted 
in the emergence of a National Peasant^Union, led by 
former Huks. With the approach of independence the 


Above: Government 
constabulary troops arrive 
at Batangas as Roxas' stern 
policies are put into action 
againstthe rebels. Below: 
Atypical agricultural 
holding in central Luzon. 


















HUK REVOLT 


Peasants Union and the Communist Party joined other 
groups in a loose coalition, the Democratic Alliance, 
to contest the elections of April 1946. All six seats in 
central Luzon were won by Democratic candidates 
including Luis Taruc, a member of the communist 
politburo. In May, however, they were debarred on 
the grounds of electoral fraud. Negotiations between 
Taruc and the new president of the republic, Manuel 
Roxas, failed in August 1946. By then violent clashes 
had occurred between former Huks on the one hand 
and civilian guards and police on the other. Taruc and 
his followers then took to the mountains. 

The Huk rebellion was never a purely communist 
insurrection because the communists initially 
opposed military action; but this policy changed with 
the emergence of the Lava brothers, Jose and Jesus, as 
leaders of the Communist Party in May 1948. 
Although Taruc as Huk commander-in-chief in the 
field advocated large-scale land redistribution, most 
peasants had more limited aims such as a larger share 
of the crop rather than actual land ownership. Nor was 
there any real support outside central Luzon except 
for the two provinces immediately south of Manila. 

The Roxas government answered the uprising with 
stern policies. They moved companies of the Military 
Police Command into the rebellious areas to cooper¬ 
ate with municipal police and civilian guards. There 
was a tendency to regard every village as a haunt of the 
Huks and summary justice was widely dispensed. 
Brutal actions were commonplace and units such as 
the so-called ‘Skull’ Squadron were widely feared. 
Ample use was made of 75mm artillery or mortars 
with little regard for the safety of civilians. Curfews, 
passes and the collection of unofficial ‘tolls’ at road 
blocks were equally resented. 

As a result the Huks, who numbered between 
11,000 and 15,000 guerrillas by 1950, could count on 
the active support of possibly as many as 150,000 
people while others were certainly terrorised into 
cooperation. Food was acquired from night visits to 
villages, under which Huks sometimes hid by day in 
tunnels fashioned from copra kilns. The Huks sup¬ 
plemented these supplies with food grown in the 
mountains; they also operated their own schools and 
collected their own ‘taxes’. Further cash was obtained 
from robberies. An extensive network of Huk infor¬ 
mants communicated by visual signals or by an 
improvised ‘jungle telegraph’ of oil drums. There 
was a predictability about government operations, 
preceded as they usually were by aerial bombardment 
by Mustang aircraft and artillery barrage, which 
invariably enabled the Huks to escape, even without 
the assistance of itinerant tradesmen such as the ice 
cream and soft drink vendors who forewarned the 
Huks of the intended operations by 2500 troops and 
police around Mount Arayat in March 1947. 

Although it had at its disposal some 25,000 to 
30,000 troops and police, the government was unable 
either to defeat the Huks militarily or to undermine 
their popular following. Confidence in the govern¬ 
ment was low and by 1950 the Huks had reorganised 
from small ‘squadrons’ to battalion-sized field com¬ 
mands. In January 1950 the Communist Party de¬ 
cided to intensify the campaign. Now renamed the 
Hukbong Mapagpalaya ng Bay an (People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army, or HMB) the Huks launched a series of 
large-scale attacks on 29 March. The towns of San 
Mateo, San Simon, Los Banos and Montalban were 
all raided. On 26 August there were further attacks on 
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provincial capitals. Santa Cruz was occupied for a 
night and 86,000 pesos looted from the treasury. In 
September, however, Ramon Magsaysay was 
appointed Secretary for National Defence and this 
marked a turning point. 

Magsaysay introduced wide-ranging policies in¬ 
tended to reduce support for the Huks and win over the 
population to the government’s side. The Philippine 


After propaganda by the 
government claiming the 
death of Huk leader Luis 
Taruc, Taruc posed for the 
cameras reading a Manila 
newspaperto prove that he 
was very much alive. 
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Constabulary (formerly the Military Police Com¬ 
mand) was reduced in size and integrated into the 
army, while civilian guards received proper military 
training. Army pay was increased to discourage loot¬ 
ing and some of its practices such as reconnaissance 
by fire and static roadblocks were halted. Peasants 
involved in tenancy disputes in the new agrarian 
courts received legal assistance, tenants were assured 
of 70 per cent of their crop and labourers of a 
minimum wage. Loans were extended to farmers and 
relief given to areas damaged by the Huks. A reward 
system was very successful and led to the betrayal and 
arrest of 105 top communists in October 1950. Some 
250 former Huks and their families were resettled on 
Mindanao, each receiving 6 to 8 hectares (15 to 20 
acres), a hut, a subsistence allowance and a loan for 
crops. By these measures the basis of Huk support 
was eroded and Magsaysay himself received 70 per 
cent of the votes in central Luzon when he successful¬ 
ly contested the presidential election in 1953. 

The Huks were also faced with a remodelled and 
more efficient Philippine army. With assistance from 
the Joint US Military Advisory Group, the army was 
reorganised into 26 self-sufficient Battalion Combat 
Teams, each consisting of 1047 men with artillery and 
supporting services. There was a new emphasis on 
small-unit operations, using rifles and carbines. 
Guided by reconnaissance aircraft such as Piper Cubs 
and L-5s, the combat teams conducted hard-hitting 
mobile operations and long pursuits in difficult ter¬ 
rain . Huks were located by Scout Ranger teams of 3 to 
10 men each, with dog teams and even a squadron of 
cavalry was deployed. Areas were flooded with 
troops who were suddenly withdrawn - leaving be¬ 
hind small units in hiding to trap unwary Huks. 
Pseudo Huk units were formed and other members of 
the security forces manned decoy buses to lure the 
rebels into attempted robberies. 

With the army now in vigorous pursuit, Huks were 
forced onto the defensive and confined to the moun¬ 
tains and swamps. Food and cash were in short 
supply. Cold, hunger and thirst took a steady toll in 



terms of voluntary surrender. By 1954 some 9695 Above: Magsaysay 

Huks had been killed, 1635 wounded and 4269 pursued the Huks 

captured, while a total of 15,866 had surrendered. By ruthlessly. Here troops set 

1957 Huk commands that had once mustered hun- Below°Cto^ngTnonaHuk 
dreds had dwindled to three or four fugitives. The hideout. A unit of Manila 

army, which had suffered 1578 dead and 1416 police surround a building 

wounded by 1954, returned to a conventional orga- from which Huk guerrillas 

nisation in 1957, leaving only Scout Ranger teams to have tried to fight it out. 

hunt down the few Huks that then remained. Luis 
Taruc, ex-commander-in-chief of the Huks, was tried 
for murder in 1958 and sentenced to four life terms 
of imprisonment. Ian Beckett 
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KEY WEAPONS 



The German Army has had long experience in de¬ 
veloping specialised armoured fighting vehicles, and 
its concept of combined tank-APC (armoured person¬ 
nel carrier) combat teams has been widely estab¬ 
lished. During World War II it used a large variety of 
halftracks to accompany its Panzergrenadiers into 
battle, but, due to production priorities, the concept 
never received the fullest attention. Had it done so, 
more advanced APCs could probably have been 
developed. 

Since the end of World War II a growing debate 
over the function of armoured infantry vehicles has 
developed: should they be merely lightweight ‘battle 
taxis’ transporting the infantry to the combat zone to 
fight on foot, or should they be sufficiently well 
armoured to allow the soldier to fight from within 
them? Although the debate has yet to be resolved, the 
West German Army has favoured the latter approach. 
The West German theory of armoured warfare envis¬ 
ages not merely tanks and accompanying infantry¬ 
carrying half-tracks but a real infantry combat vehi¬ 
cle, in which the soldier can fight mounted alongside 
the tanks. 

The West German Marder was the first well- 
armoured infantry vehicle to come into service in the 
West and because of its greater weight and armament 
was designated an MICV (mechanised infantry com¬ 
bat vehicle) as opposed to an APC such as the 


West German-built HS-30 Spz 12-13. The basic 
priorities of this design were mobility, armour protec¬ 
tion and firepower - all integrated into the vehicle, 
allowing the widest possibilities for the^easy develop¬ 
ment of subsequent variants. 

Following a long period of design preparation the 
first Marder entered service in the West German 
Army in 1971 and since then over 2000have followed 
as armoured infantry support vehicles for West Ger¬ 
many ’ s tank forces. 

The Marder has good overall mobility, due to its 
600 horsepower six-cylinder diesel engine, and can 
reach a top road speed of 75km/h (46mph) and has 
cross-country ability equal to that of the Leopard 
MBT. The vehicle is armed with a turret-mounted 
20mm cannon, a coaxial 7.62mm machine gun, and 
one 7.62mm machine gun mounted on the rear of the 
vehicle and fireable by remote control from within the 
vehicle. The external mounting of the main armament 
enables the Marder to operate from hull-down posi¬ 
tions, with only the gun protruding. Although this 
should be a considerable advantage in bad conceal¬ 
ment conditions, the resulting height addition on the 
overall silhouette is in sharp contrast with the ex¬ 
tremely low silhouette of the Soviet BMP MICV. 
Offsetting this deficiency, however, is the excellent 
performance of the quick-firing, belt-fed automatic 
gun, which has been improved by a selector device 


Previous page: Forward 
view ofthe Marderon 
Bundeswehr exercises in 
northern Germany. Above: 
The crowded Marderturret 
-20mm cannon, six smoke 
launchers and an array of 
electronic and optical 
equipment. 
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enabling the gunner to choose high explosive or 
armour piercing ammunition at will. 

Sophisticated electro-optical devices for the 
already highly effective and extremely rapid target- 
acquisition system give a high rate of fire with a good 
hit probability. This system is assisted by an electro- 
hydraulic laying drive which permits rapid turret 
movement, a most important factor during fast 
mobile actions. Six periscopes at the commander’s 
and three at the gunner’s stations give them a near- 
panoramic view for quick target acquisition. The high 
accuracy of fire, combined with a rate of up to 1000 
rounds per minute, can compete successfully with all 
the gun systems of existing Soviet MIC Vs. The 
20mm gun is also an effective AA (anti-aircraft) 
weapon against low-flying attack aircraft and heli¬ 
copter gunships at ranges over 1500m (1640yds). If 
used effectively in concert with other AA weapons, 
especially tank-mounted AA machine guns, this type 
of fire can be effective in disrupting the attack of an 
enemy aircraft. 

The crew consists of 10 men, comprising the 
vehicle commander, turret gunner, rear gunner, 
driver and six infantrymen. The latter, down by two 
from the original requirement, has been criticised, its 
opponents arguing that this, makes for insufficient 
dismounted infantry available for fighting in the 
close-confined areas of central Europe. This may 


eventually be overcome by including troop-carrying 
APCs to integrate with the Marder. Whatever the 
case, in contrast with other APC designs, most of 
which carry anything up to 20 fighting men, the 
Marder has extremely fast dismounting facilities. 

In keeping with West German concepts of 
armoured warfare the infantrymen inside the vehicle 
can fire their smallarms from within the vehicle, 


Above: A Marder races 
over rough country. The 
two ball mountingsfor 
smallarmsfireare 
positioned towards the 
rearofthe hull. Below: Side 
view, revealing the remote- 
control rear-facing 
machinegun. 
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MarderMICV 

Crew 4 plus 6 

Dimensions Length 6.79m (22ft 3in); width 3.24m 
(1 Oft8in); height2.95m (9ft8in) 

Weight 28,200kg (62,1701b) 

Ground pressure 0.80kg/cm 2 (11.3lb/in 2 ) 

Engine MTU MB 833 Ea-500 6-cylinder diesel 
developing 600bhp at 2200rpm 

Performance Maximum road speed 75km/h 
(47mph); range (road) 520km (323 miles); vertical 
obstacle 1m (3ft3in); trench 2.5m (8ft2in); gradient 
60 percent; fording 1.50m (4ft 11 in),with kit2.50m 
(8ft 2in) 

Armour Classified 

Armament One Rh 202 cannon; two 7.62mm 
MG3 machine guns-one coaxial with the main 
armament, the other mounted on the hull rear 


Left: The robust Marder 
has excellent cross-country 
capabilities, an essential 
requirementforany 
combat vehicles operating 
with tanks of trie'cl ass of 
the Leopard II. 


Left: Although the Marder 
does possess an anti-tank 
capability following the 
introduction of the Milan 
ATGW, to stand a realistic 
chance of survival on the 
battlefield it would still 
need the protection 
provided by specific 
anti-tank vehicles like the 
Raketjagdpanzer armed 
with 20 HOT missiles. The 
effective integration of all 
arms on the battlefield is 
arguably thesingle most 
important factor in military 
success at the tactical level. 



through special mountings in the side of the hull. As 
usual in Western designs, particular attention is given 
to human engineering. The Marder’s vibration and 
noise suppression levels and steering facilities, as 
well as its improved crew compartment, are exem¬ 
plary, enabling sustained action with low crew fati¬ 
gue . This is in sharp contrast to the cramped and badly 
ventilated crew compartments of Soviet designs. 

A subsequent development to the basic Marder was 
the introduction of the Milan anti-tank guided mis- 
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sile, four of which are mounted on the turret. Capable 
of hitting a tank at 2000m (2200yds) the Milan 
provides the Marder with increased battlefield punch. 
An upgraded Marder (the Al) has been introduced 
and features a number of minor improvements includ¬ 
ing a double-belt feed for the cannon and new image 
intensification equipment. A number of variants have 
been manufactured and include the mounting of the 
Roland 2 SAM system, allowing the Marder to en¬ 
gage enemy aircraft at heights of 5000m (16,400ft) 


and at ranges of up to 6500m (7100yds). An interest¬ 
ing spin-off has been the development of the Argenti¬ 
nian TAM tank which is built on a strengthened 
Marder chassis and has a more powerful engine and a 
105mm main armament. 

Although critics claim that MIC Vs like the Marder 
prevent the infantry from doing their real job of 
fighting on foot, it represents one of the most success¬ 
ful such designs and, significantly, one that is still 
capable of further development. 


Above: A Jagdpanzer 
Kanone armed with a 
90mm anti-tank gun is 
visible in the background 
as a Marder pushes 
forward on manoeuvres 
designed to simulate the 
conditions of an armoured 
assault by the forces of the 
Warsaw Pact. 
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Above: While providing 
the 20mm cannon with a 
good field of fire, the 
Marder's high turret has 
the disadvantage of a high 
profile. 


Below: Bedecked in 
pine-branch camouflage, 
two Marders rumble 
forward with crew 
members clearly in 
evidence. 
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British 
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Highlander 

Aden 1967 

Corporal, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
1967 

The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders played an 
important part in the British Army's containment 
role in Aden during the 1960s. Although disting¬ 
uished by a number of exclusive Scots features 
this soldier wears standard British Army khaki- 
drill bush jacket and trousers. Footwear consists 
of rubber-soled boots and short woollen puttees, 
and webbing equipment is of the 1958 pattern. Of 
special interest isthe blue Glengary cap with-for 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders - a red and 
white diced band. NCO chevrons are worn on the 
right arm with the brassard in the regimental 
tartan. The A&SH cap badge is being worn illegal¬ 
ly— it should be that ofthe Highland Brigade-and 
is set upon a black silk cockade. A&SH brass titles 
are worn on the shoulder; and the rifle is the 
ubiquitous 7.62mm L1A1. 


Below: The British Army Respirator No. 4 Mk2 
was carried by British troops in Aden during the 
1960s, being widely employed in teargas attacks 
against the local populations during crowd con¬ 
trol operations. The lightweight respirator case 
was worn on the back ofthe 1958 pattern belt — 
horizontally*as shown. 
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Overseas readers: This free binder offer applies to readers 
in the UK, Eire and Australia only. Readers in Australia should 
complete the special loose insert in issue 1 and see additional 
binder information on the inside front cover. Readers in 
New Zealand and south Africa and some other countries can 
obtain their binders now. For details please see inside 
the front cover. 


The Orbis Guarantee If you are not entirely satisfied you 
may return the binder(s) to us within 30 days and cancel 
your Standing Order. You are then under no obligation to 
pay and no further binders will be sent except upon request, 
important This offer is open only whilst stocks last and only 
one free binder may be sent to each purchaser who places a 
Standing Order. Please allow 28 days for delivery. . 




■ « {[ you have to do to get your FREE volume 1 
binder is fill in the reply-paid card and tick the top Pox asking for 
subsequent binders to be sent to you as they are issued. Detach 
the card and post today! 


■ „1pi noosing this standing Order system will mean 

that you receive your binders regularly as you need them - 


lease send no money now-whichever 


method you choose. 
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